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Experiment  Station  for  Methods  of  Americanization 

•  By  Rev.  John  L.  Kilbon. 


ERHAPS  the  American  International  College 
would  not  particularly  like  to  be  called  an 
experiment  station.  It  does  its  work  with 
seriousness  and  with  expert  knowledge  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  deals.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  been  under  its  influence  and 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  are  too  positive 
and  forceful  to  be  regarded  merely  as  samples. 
Yet  the  phrase  is  really  complimentary.  It 
points  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  learned  the  lessons  of  its  experience,  and  suggests 
the  fact  that  its  resources  have  enabled  it  to  do  no  more 
than  to  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  great  problems. 

The  visitor  to  the  college  can  walk  around  its  premises 
in  five  minutes,  and  can  look  into  every  room  it  occupies 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  is  pretty  sure  not  to  make 
the  rounds  within  such  limits,  however,  for  he  will  be 
continually  coming  across  something  to  arrest  his  attention. 
Perhaps  the  face  or  the  manner  of  some  student  will  make 
him  pause.  There  are  striking  personalities  and  thrilling 
life  stories  to  be  found  here.  It  may  be  the  stranger  will 
stop  to  note  the  strange  admixture  of  races  and  to  amuse 
himself  by  trying  to  identify  Poles  and  Greeks  and  Armen¬ 
ians  and  Italians.  Not  improbably  he  will  come  upon  a 
group  of  young  men  arguing  about  the  Eastern  question 
or  about  socialism.  In  any  case,  if  he  be  well  guided,  he 
will  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  special  features  of  the 
college  work. 
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Here  is  a  class  in  English.  It  is  of  academy  grade, 
but  the  pupils  in  it  range  all  the  way  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years.  One  has  graduated  from  a  European 
university,  several  have  had  one  or  two  years  of  university 
work,  still  others  have  come  from  secondary  schools  in 
foreign  lands.  There  are  some,  too,  who  have  had  only 
the  most  limited  educational  opportunities.  The  common 
standpoint  is  the  need  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  unknown  tongue.  The  teacher  knows  what  they 
need.  He  has  back  of  him  many  years  of  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment  both  by  himself  and  by  others.  Study 
has  been  made  of  the  vocabulary  most  urgently  needed, 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  teaching  pronunciation,  of 
the  methods  of  explaining  English  idioms.  If  the  visitor 
is  trained  in  education,  he  will  watch  this  work  with 
interest;  if  he  is  no  specialist  he  can  still  find  delight  in 
watching  the  class. 

•  The  next  call  may  be  on  the  Bible  Class.  Bible  courses 
used  to  be  required,  and  some  criticism  arose  when  the 
college  made  them  elective.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
for  students  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  study  of  English,  the 
antique  forms  of  our  standard  English  versions  were  not 
only  troublesome  in  themselves  but  interfered  with  the 
progress  in  acquiring  the  language.  The  Bible  Class,  how¬ 
ever,  under  the  elective  system,  is  always  large,  always 
interested,  always  interesting.  Its  work  is  thorough  and 
its  courses  receive  the  same  kind  of  credit  that  is  given 
in  other  subjects. 

We  must  take  a  few  minutes  for  the  Social  Workers' 
Class.  This  feature  is  comparatively  new,  but  it  meets  an 
evident  and  pressing  need.  Its  plan  is  to  train  people  for 
wise  and  devoted  service  in  assistance  or  direction  of 
work  for  helping  immigrant  groups.  The  pupils  are  rather 
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BIBLE  CLASS — SIX  NATIONALITIES 

mature,  but  few  of  them  have  had  great  educational  advan¬ 
tages  until  now.  They  are  getting  a  basis  of  knowledge  of 
English,  of  United  States  history,  of  economics  and  soci¬ 
ology,  of  philanthropic  practice,  which  will  make  them 
competent  to  carry  American  ideas  into  fields  where  few 
American-born  workers  can  go  with  hope  of  satisfactory 
results. 

Now  it  is  time  for  chapel.  The  whole  group  gathers, 
and  the  visitor  will  be  fortunate  if  he  be  invited  to  sit  on 
the  platform  and  look  the  students  in  the  face.  The  room 
is  plain,  almost  bare,  although  the  walls  bear  portraits  of 
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“OUR  GIRLS” — THIRTY-EIGHT  LAST  YEAR 

Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  although  the  flags  of  many  nations  hang  from 
the  ceiling.  The  student  group  fills  the  room  comfortably. 
Here  at  the  left  of  the  platform  are  the  women — Armenian, 
Polish,  Italian.  It  has  required  courage  both  on  their  part 
and  on  that  of  their  friends  to  get  them  here,  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  far  from  popular  in  some 
of  our  immigrant  groups.  Yet  the  number  of  women  in 
the  student  body  grows  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The 
war  has  opened  the  way  for  some  who  would  never  have 
found  the  college  in  the  old  days.  The  central  section  is 
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occupied  by  the  senior  students.  This  part  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  visitor’s  words  and  little 
hesitation  in  questioning  his  ideas.  The  section  at  the 
right  contains  the  newest  arrivals,  some  of  them  knowing 
hardly  enough  English  to  make  their  needs  known.  But 
the  whole  group  looks  solid,  earnest,  promising.  And  how 
they  sing!  Good  hymns,  set  to  good  music,  get  from  them 
the  kind  of  enthusiastic  rendering  that  the  ordinary 
American  congregation  reserves  for  a  very  few  of  the  most 
familiar  or  most  “catchy”  songs. 

• 

The  visitor  will  make  a  serious  mistake,  however,  if 
his  interest  in  the  students  leads  him  to  pass  by  the 
faculty  without  notice.  They  are  finely  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  men  and  women,  able  to  prove  themselves  peers 
of  any  group  of  teachers  anywhere.  Every  one  is  posi¬ 
tively  Christian,  and  every  one  is  working  with  true 
missionary  devotion,  for  very  small  pay.  It  is  the  faculty 
which  makes  the  institution. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  time  for  a  visit  to  the 
American  International  College  is  commencement  week. 
True,  one  does  not  then  see  the  classes  at  work,  but  he 
gets  a  glimpse,  in  prize  speaking  contests  and  class  day 
exercises,  of  the  results  of  the  school’s  work,  and  the 
alumni  are  if  anything  more  striking  than  the  under¬ 
graduates.  Here  is  the  young  Pole  who  headed  the  foreign 
section  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  for  the  Philadelphia 
reserve  district.  His  success  in  raising  more  than  fifty 
million  dollars  was  so  remarkable  that  he  has  been  offered 
a  number  of  important  banking  positions.  Yonder  is  an 
Italian  who  has  charge  of  Americanization  work  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  From  one  end  of  the  system  to 
the  other  he  has  been  going,  setting  up  or  conducting 
classes  in  preparation  for  naturalization  or  in  elementary 
or  advanced  English.  Here  are  young  women  who  have 
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been  making  a  record  as  nurses,  and  others  whose  ability 
as  teachers  has  won  for  them  high  appreciation.  Here  is 
a  group  of  young  men  bearing  the  marks  of  honorable  ana 
even  distinguished  service  in  the  Great  War.  Lawyers, 
professors,  clergymen — good  Americans  all,  with  some¬ 
thing  that  makes  them  effective  mediators  between  their 
own  people  and  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  a  group  to  stir  pleasure  in  every  American 
heart  and  to  cause  pride  among  all  who  have  had  any 
share  in  helping  the  work  of  the  American  International 
College. 

The  college  has  had  three  names  and  more  than  three 
epochs  of  varying  emphasis  in  method  and  direct  aim.  But 
this  group  of  alumni  make  it  clear  that  its  work  has 
always  been  essentially  sound,  sane  and  effective.  Whether 
trying,  as  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  to  train  ministers  for 
French  Protestant  churches,  whether,  as  in  its  next  stage, 
to  gather  individuals  out  of  immigrant  groups  into  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  or,  as  now,  to  train  leaders  for  foreign-born 
Americans,  it  has  given  to  those  who  came  under  its 
influence  a  clear  and  attractive  vision  of  American  ideals 
in  home  and  church  and  state.  In  all  this  varying 
development  the  college  has  had  and  has  deserved  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  home  missionary  societies,  as  well  as  that  of 
churches  and  individuals.  To  this  support  is  now  added  in 
increasing  measure  that  of  patriotic  societies,  especially  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Yet  even 
now,  the  visitor  who  has  caught  a  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  institution  is  pretty  sure  to  go  away  sighing,  “If 
only  it  had  the  resources  to  do  this  great  work  more 
adequately !” 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
Two-Eighty-Seven  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


